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When, in a sharply drawn contest between the Negroes, whose protec- 
tion was the immediate object of the [fourteenth] amendment, and the 
hard core of Southern states, an appeal is made to what the amendment 
originally meant, it is only just to recall that the Negro has been denied 
what was designed as an effective safeguard of his interests) And when 
members of Congress charges that the Justices have forgotten their oath 
to sustain the Constitution, they should not ignore that part of the Con- 
stitution the enforcement of which was made peculiarly their own respon- 
sibility. : 

* * * 

lt would be utterly out of accord with the purpose of the 39th Congress, 
which framed the [fourteenth] amendment, that the rights of Negroes 
should be left to the mercy of a Congress organized in disregard of sec- 
tion 2. 


* * * 


The Constitution does not mention schools or education. Neither does 
it say anything about laundries. But when, long ago, San Francisco's 
supervisors exercised their discretion in such a way that white applicants 
were granted, but all Chinese denied, permits to conduct laundries, the 
Court struck down the practice as a denial of equal protection. 


* * * 


The Constitution’s promises run to individuals—not to whites as one 
group and to Negroes as another. Some Southern whites argue that 
Southern Negro children, taken as a group, are inferior in health, home 
environment, and average intellectual development. Yet firm constitu- 
tional principle has this to say: no child should be relegated to an under- 
privileged group in order that other children may retain a privileged status. 


Excerpts from 


The Attack on the Segregation Cases 


By Charles Fairman (see page 5) 











‘Letters to the Editors 





USA Church’s Doctrinal Concern Is Cited 





Pittsburgh Blast 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

No doubt some readers of THE OvTrLooK 
are aware of the blast of a young Presby- 
terian assistant minister here in Pitts- 
burgh published in the December 24 issue 
of Christianity Today. This letter was 
written by Thomas J. Kelso and really 
was intended simply to stop the magazine 
from coming to him but he went further 
and dealt with doctrinal matters with 
which he was in disagreement with the 
editors. His statement follows in part: 

“Since when does orthodoxy, church 
membership, or anything else require 
that we believe in the Virgin Birth, the 
bodily resurrection, the, of all things. 
... ‘Substitutionary Atonement of Jesus 
Christ’? ...I have no truck with any 
of them. ... Our Presbyterian Church 
does not require belief in the three 
things you mentioned. If it did, a lot 
of us would be out on our ear.” 

As you would expect, the Committee for 
Information on Church Union (Anti- 
Union) in the United Presbyterian 
Church picked this statement up and 
spread it all over our church with the 
insinuation that rank heresy runs riot in 
the Presbyterian church, USA. The anti- 
union committee, made up largely of lay- 
men, assumed that this statement would 
go unchallenged by the Presbyterians and 
published it before the senior minister 
of the Westminster Church where Mr. 
Kelso works, or the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh, had opportunity to investigate the 
case or make a statement. 

As a matter of fact, both the senior 
minister of the church and the presbytery 
have repudiated the statement. 

Said John H. Galbreath, minister of the 
church: 

“The position stated therein (by Mr. 
Kelso) did not represent the doctrine of 
the senior pastor nor necessarily the 
session of our congregation. ... The 
attitudes it represented are not in keep- 
ing with the traditional position of our 
denomination. .. .” 

The Presbytery of Pittsburgh took the 
following action: 


9t4 Gn Idea! 


Breakfast at the Church 


Early Sunday morning break- 
fasts at the church are an increas- 
ingly popular feature of Methodist 
Men’s club programs. They have 
the advantage of being accessible 
to all men—even those whose work 
shifts keep them from a week-day 
evening meeting. Breakfast is the 
simplest meal to prepare, so a few 
members taking turns make it easy 
on the whole bunch. Very few 
wives object to having papa out 
from under foot on Sunday morn- 
ings, and some have been heard to 
cheer softly. Being at the church 
already, it is natural and easy to 
remain for Sunday school and wor- 
ship.—The Methodist Layman. 














“The Ministerial Relations Committee 
has received from the Presbytery Coun- 
cil a communication relating to parts 
of a letter of one of the members of the 
presbytery. Since the Ministerial 
Relations Committee has this letter 
and the whole matter under advisement, 
the committee therefore recommends 
... that any persons interested in this 
matter be instructed by the presbytery 
to consult with the committee; and that 
the presbytery reaffirm its belief in and 
support of the basic doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and the tra- 
ditional views required by one of its 
ministers.” 

The Presbyterian Church does not allow 
heretical statements by one of its min- 
isters to go unchallenged as evidenced by 
the prompt action of Pittsburgh Presby- 
tery, and also by the trial and unfrocking 
of a minister on charges of heresy by the 
Detroit Presbytery as recently as January 
1954. Both the Synod of Michigan and 
the General Assembly of 1955 sustained 
the presbytery in its action. 

The pro-union forces in the United 
Presbyterian Church have challenged the 
ethics of the anti-union committee in 
publishing a single irresponsible state- 
ment made by an inexperienced assistant 
pastor and implying that it proves beyond 
a doubt that there is a large segment of 
modernism and heresy that goes unchal- 
lenged in the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

ANSLEY CUNNINGHAM Moore. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Discounts” for Ministers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your investigation and article about 
“Discounts for Ministers” has, in my 
opinion, rendered a valuable service. I 
read this article in a magazine a friend 
had received. ... 

Would you be so kind as to permit us 
to reproduce this article in our (Pente- 
costal Holiness) paper, The Advocate? 

A. M. Lona. 
Buena Vista, Va. 


Heltzel Article 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for printing the address of 
Dr. Heltzel, “A Word Fitly Spoken,” 
which he gave to the students of U. T. S. 
(OvrTLooK, Jan. 28.) 

Please call the attention of your sub- 
seribers to Dr. Donald Miller’s article, 
“Words or a Deed,” found in the April, 
1952, issue of Interpretation. 

RUSSELL BURNS. 
Herndon, Va. 


Filled Schedule 


To Tue OvuTLOoK: 

Thank you for publicizing the coming 
tour of the Princeton Seminary Choir 
(OvuTLOOK, Jan. 28). We have had a very 
fine response to the notice and will have 
no trouble filling up a schedule of two 
engagements per day for the eight weeks. 
Really we regret that we will have to 
refuse a great many churches either be- 
cause of lack of time or because of the 
location. 

Davip HuGH JONEs. 
Princeton, N. J. 


First JICU Graduates 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In just a few days, March 21, the mem- 
bers of the first graduating elass of the 
International Christian University will be 
marching up with quiet pride to receive 
their diplomas from their distinguished 
president, Dr. Hachiro Yuasa. 

We look upon this class with mixed 
emotions. We look back on the difficulties 
and obstacles of those dark days when we 
wondered if our great Christian dream 
would survive. With joy we recognize 
how much has been accomplished in the 
four short years since ICU opened its 
doors. The International Christian Uni- 
versity survived because of the magnif- 
icent support of good friends. 

Many members of this class of ’57 al- 
ready have been called to positions of lead- 
ership in the Christian ministry, in banks, 
in government, and in long-established 
Japanese firms. Some will continue their 
studies in the graduate school at ICU. 
These future leaders of Japan trained in 
a Christian environment, will contribute 
to the building of a mighty moral bulwark 
in Asia. 

The International Christian University 
must never falter nor lose sight of its 
goal for lack of funds. It must never 
take a step backward from the pinnacle so 
painstakingly reached. ICU is planted 
firmly in the heart and soul of Japan. 
There it must remain. 

Some day we shall have our own alumni 
organization, but until that wonderful 
day arrives ICU depends upon the warm- 
hearted generosity of dedicated persons. 
If friends can see their way clear at this 
time to send a gift that will duplicate 
or exceed their generous contribution of 
the past, they can be assured it will be 
gyeatly appreciated by all who are con- 
nected with this unique institution. 

JOHN COVENTRY SMITH, Vice President 
Japan International Christian University 

Foundation, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 

10, N. Y. 


“In the Know” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


My husband and I thoroughly enjoy 
each issue of Tir OUTLOOK and feel we 
are really “in the know” on church affairs. 

We look forward to Wilbur LaRoe too. 
He is not fearful to speak out for the right 
as he sees it. More power to him! 

MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


Army Nurse’s Prayer 

WasHIncTON, D.C. (RNs)—Copies of 
the new “Prayer of an Army Nurse” are 
available at the headquarters of the U.S. 
Army’s six areas, the Surgeon General’s 
office announced here. 

The prayer is printed on the inside 
of a folded heavy white cardboard in a 
convenient size for handbag or pocket. 

Text of the prayer reads: 


Hear my prayer in silence before Thee 

As I ask for courage each day. 

Grant that I be worthy of the sacred 
pledge of my profession, 

And the lives of those entrusted to my 
care. 

Help me to offer hope and cheer in the 
hearts of men and my country. 

For their faith inspires me to give the 
world and nursing my best. 

Instill in me the understanding and 
compassion of those who led the way, 
For I am thankful to You for giving 

me this life to live. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 
Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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“Sectarian Discrimination” 
Frankfort, Ky.—Judge W. B. Ardery, 
of Franklin Circuit Court, has directed 
the Marion County School Board to end 
what he implied is sectarian discrimina- 
tion in its high school system by building 
a new high school in the central part of 
the county. At the same time he ordered 
the closing of two other high schools in 
the predominantly Roman Catholic sec- 
tion of the county. He further enjoined 
the county board from expending public 
school funds for religious or sectarian 
purposes, keeping sectarian literature in 
libraries of county schools, and stopping 
the operation of school buses on religious 
holidays not equalized as state holidays. 


In New York Churches 

New York—A survey of Protestant 
churches in four boroughs of this city 
classifies 51% of them as segregated, 
25% as non-segregated, and 24% as in- 
tegrated. The report on the survey’s 
findings noted that the main reason for 
segregated churches is geographical— 
white and Negro neighborhoods. 


Control of Churches 


Arlington, Va.—A leader of the Con- 
stitution party in Virginia has called 
on members of that political movement 
(whose presidential nominee in the last 
election was T. Coleman Andrews) to 
wage a fight for ‘‘control” of the nation’s 
churches. Lawrence M. Giles, the party’s 
state vice-chairman, says that “ultra- 
liberals” have taken over the pulpits of 
many churches in his area. “They have 
already taken over the education of our 
children,” he said, “and if they take 
over our churches we are really licked.” 


Call for Young People 

Washington, D. C.—An appeal for at 
least 5,000 dedicated Baptist young 
people to enter newspaper and magazine 
work, advertising, radio and television by 
1964, was made in a resolution adopted 
by the Southern Baptist Press Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting here. A reso- 
lution called for young people to be 
helped to consider journalism as “a pri- 
mary means of expression.” 


More for Colleges 

An increase of approximately $22,000 
will be available this year for Presby- 
terian, USA, colleges for a total to be 
paid through the Board of Christian 
Education of $1,041,500. Included is 
a new $90,000 challenge fund seeking 
an increase in faculty salaries. 


WCC to Inquire About 
e . e 
Seminary in Spain 

A representative of the World Council 
of Churches has been authorized to con- 
sult with Spanish government authorities 
on the status of a Madrid Protestant 
seminary ordered closed there in Janu- 
ary, 1956. This appointment was made 
at the recent meeting of the WCC execu- 
tive committee in Geneva. The commit- 
tee was informed that the Spanish gov- 
ernment still refuses to give the Protes- 
tant theological seminary of Madrid 
written permission to reopen. The gov- 
ernment has let it be known that the seals 
have been removed from the seminary 
property and classes can start again, but 
seminary officials are unwilling to resume 
classes without some kind of written 
approval from the government. Other- 
wise, they feel, the school could be closed 
again any day at the whim of a govern- 
ment official. 

A five-year study of theological edu- 
cation and the training of the ministry 
was also approved by the executive com- 
mittee. It will be carried on jointly with 
the World Student Christian Federation. 

Council officers are to decide what 
further steps should be taken for a meet- 
ing with representative of the Russian 
Orthodox church. A meeting had been 
scheduled in Paris at the end of Janu- 
ary, but it was called off by the Russian 
patriarch who said that the Russian 
church needs more time to prepare for 
the conference. 

The next meeting of the 90-member 
central committee of the WCC will be 
held on the Island of Rhodes in August, 
1958. Rhodes is the most easterly island 
of the Aegean Sea, lying about ten miles 
south of Cape Alypo in Asia Minor. 
(RNS) 


Ordination Vote: 42-40 


With only three presbyteries yet to vote 
in the U. S. Church, the vote on ordain- 
ing women as elders and deacons stands 
at 42 against, 40 for. 

Most recent votes include: 

FOR AGAINST 
Washburn 21-3 Red River 46-16 
Dallas 38-21 


USA-U.P. Union 514-319 | 

With 174 USA presbyteries (out of 
256) favoring union with the United 
Presbyterian Church and none opposing, 
the favoring majority continues to grow. 
In the U. P. vcting it is now 514 to 319 
in favor of the merger. 


USA Presbyterians Seek 
To Double Benevolences 


CLEVELAND (RNS)—The Presbyterian 
Church, USA, will seek to double giving 
for its benevolence program from a goal 
of $25,000,000 this year to $50,000,000 
in 1962. 

The action was taken at a three-day 
Moderator’s briefing meeting, called by 
David Proffitt of Maryville, Tenn., Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. It was 
attended by some 400 clergy and lav del- 
egates from throughcut the country. 

John T. Peters of New York, head of 
the department of stewardship and pro- 
motion, told the delegates the Christian 
church in American “stands on the 
threshold of what may be its greatest 
era.” 

He said the meeting agreed that the 
Presbyterian Church’s benevolence pro- 
gram was inadequate for the “jet age.” 

Giving to the church in the future 
should be based solely on “gratitude to 
God,” Dr. Peters said, and not on a de- 
sire to raise budgets, fight Communism 
or make the world safe from atomic 
bombs. 


Chicago Protestants Seek 
To Block TV Station Bid 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Protestant church- 
men here protesting WGN-TV’s ban on 
the film “Martin Luther” moved to block 
the station’s request to broadcast at full 
power. 

The Action Committee for Freedom of 
Religious Expression disclosed that 
Frank S. Ketcham, their Washington at- 
torney, had asked the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to hold a_ public 
hearing on the station’s pending appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Ketcham, in a letter to the FCC, 
urged it to investigate WGN-TV’s posi- 
tion on ‘‘broadcasting public, controver- 
sial subjects.” 

The station began broadcasting with 
a maximum power of 317 kilowatts from 
its new Prudential Building antenna last 
year under a temporary permit. Its ap- 
plication for a permanent full-power 
construction permit is now being consid- 
ered by FCC. 

Mr. Ketcham told the FCC: 

“Tf WGN-TV still purports to have the 
policy of letting the public see and hear 
both sides of each important public issue, 
then that policy has been flagrantly vio- 


lated in its arbitrary action in cancelling 
the Martin Luther film.” 








He noted that the station had stated 
in earlier FCC applications: 


“Station WGN-TV believes that its lis- 
tening and viewing public is entitled to 
hear all sides of each important public 
issue which confronts that public.” 


The attorney accused WGN-TV of 
sweeping “the entire matter off the air 
. » « Just as soon as the matter became 
one of public controversy.” 

Dr. John W. Harms, chairman of the 


Action Committee, said “we are sorry 
that it was necessary to take this step. 

“The station’s refusal to show the film 
or to provide any evidence that it wishes 
to settle this matter amicably leaves us 
with no alternative,” he added. 

Dr. Harms, executive vice-president of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, said the committee will use ‘‘every 
legitimate means available to protect 
freedom of religious expression on tele- 
vision.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Outlook co-editor of the 
Union Seminary (Va.) faculty; Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr., Assembly’s Training School; and 
- Arnold Pate, Third church, Richmond, 

a. 


READING THE BIBLE 


Why are we told or encouraged to 
keep on reading the Bible over and 
over again? 


Pate: I believe that one reason that 
we are told to do this is because it is 
one of the laws of learning that by repe- 
tition we learn more and more, but then 
again I think the essential reason for the 
Christian to continue to read the Bible 
over and over again is that the Bible 
truly is the Bread of Life and that as 
we read it we grow spiritually, always 
finding new truths, always becoming more 
Christ-like as we read God’s Word. 

Boccs: I might add a thought out of 
my own experience. I have been teach- 
ing the Bible on the college or graduate 
level for about twelve years and during 
the past two years I have had occasion to 
make a special study of a certain topic, 
going back to the Bible to see what light 
it had to shed on it, and I was simply 
amazed to find how much the Bible had 
to say about this particular topic. In- 
formation that I did not realize was there, 
or else I had not seen its relevance before. 
I think it will be a long time before any 
one of us exhausts what the Bible has 
to teach us in our Christian experience. 


PHYSICAL RESURRECTION 


Can a person be a good Christian 
and not accept the story that Jesus 
arose physically from the grave? 


THompson: That’s a very difficult 
question to answer in a brief comment. 
I would say that a really good Christian, 
accepting the Biblical account of the 
resurrection will certainly believe that 
Jesus did arise physically from the grave. 
There are some believers in Christ, how- 
ever, who, for one reason or another, 
are not able to hold to this belief. Some 
of these believe in a spiritual resurrec- 


4 


tion, but not in a physical resurrection. 
I would say they are Christians if they 
trust in Jesus as divine Savior and Lord, 
but not as good Christians as they ought 
to be. Jesus himself seemed to find the 
test of a “good” Christian in conduct 
rather than in niceties of belief. ‘‘Not 
everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
he said, “but he who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven” (Mt. 7:21). 


DOING AS YOU PLEASE 


If you don’t hurt anybody else, is it 
all right to do as you please? 


Boccs: I can think of two possible 
ways to take that question. On the one 
hand, it might mean, is it all right to 
do as I please if I hurt only myself? If 
this is the meaning then, of course, the 
answer must be No. For one thing, if I 
hurt myself, let us say, by gluttony or 
by intemperance, then I also inevitably 
hurt other people who are concerned 
about me, or dependent upon me, or the 
people whom I might possibly help. An- 
other thing, if I am a human being 
created by God in his image, if my body 
is a temple of the Holy Spirit, if it is 
true that I am the object of God’s love, 
that I am one person whose value is of 
infinite importance as the Scriptures 
teach, then I do not have the right to do 
violence to the sacredness of my own 
personality, because I am a child of God. 

Then there is the second possible way 
we might take this question: Do I have 
a right to do as I please if I don’t hurt 
anyone, myself or anyone else. Even in 
this case I believe the answer must still 
be for the Christian, No, because the 
Christian understands that no one has a 
right to do with his own life as he pleases, 
because God created us, God alone is 
responsible for our existence on this 
earth and, therefore, he alone has the 
right to rule our lives. The Psalmist 
beautifully expresses the same truth in 
these words, “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof, the world and they 
that dwell therein.” So, our calling, I 
believe, as Christians, is to be good stew- 
ards of what God has temporarily en- 
trusted to us. We do not have a right 
to do as we please with our own lives. 


Women Delegates 


DetroIr (RNS)—Delegates to the 
124th annual convention of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Michigan approved a 
proposal to recognize women as delegates, 
with full voting rights, at future con- 
ventions. 


| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Mashhur Saud- A lame little boy 
from Saudi Arabia stole the show in 
Washington. The school children fell in 
love with him and showered him with 
gifts. Is it possible that a little child 
will do more to establish friendly rela- 
tions between nations than the elder 
statesmen are able to do? 








Religion on College Campuses. 
Billy Graham reports that ten years ago 
the American colleges “would not touch 
me with a ten-foot pole.” Now he is 
receiving so many urgent invitations from 
colleges and universities that he is not 
able to comply with more than a fraction 
of them. This seems to prove what this 
column has previously indicated, namely, 
that there is a tremendous upsurge in 
religion in our institutions of higher 
learning. Query: Is it possible for an 
irreligious man to be fully educated ? 


Saturation. For once Norman Vin- 
cent Peale has said something very good. 
He says that the real secret of the reli- 
gious life is to “saturate one’s self with 
God.” This is akin to Brother Lawrence’s 
oft-quoted statement that we should 
“practice the presence of God.” The 
older we get the more important does it 
become to see God in everything and to 
try to apply God in every area of our 
life. 


Staying Together. The first thing 
that greets the customer in any of Sholl’s 
Cafeterias in the District of Columbia 
is a sign reading, ‘“The family that prays 
together stays together.” ‘This is an il- 
lustration of what businessmen can do 
to advance the Cause of Christ. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Sholl has gone far out of 
his way for a number of years in finding 
jobs in his own establishments for men 
who are down and out and who are try- 
ing to get a new start in life. He helps 
them get on their feet. 


Instalment Buying. Church financ- 
ing is badly hurt when church families 
buy so much on credit that monthly in- 
stalment payments become a_ heavy 
burden. Over 70 per cent of new autos 
are now bought on credit. Since 1947 
the total instalment debt in this country 
has increased by more than $20 billion. 
What is pledged on a new car will not 
be available for the work of the church. 
Nor can a family that is hard-pressed to 
meet monthly instalments give liberally 
to the Lord’s work. To go too heavily 
into debt may thus be un-Christian. 
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e A law professor analyzes a Supreme Court decision 


The Attack On the Segregation Cases 


VENTS have dictated the theme of 

this Foreword. The Supreme Court 
has run into a storm of protest, as severe 
as it has ever encountered. If the pro- 
tests are unjust, then the protestants, 
however sincere, are doing enormous 
public harm. I believe that the attacks 
are unjust, that on the controverted mat- 
ters the Court has been right, that it has 
acted with courage, and that it merits 
our confidence and support. 

The storm revolves, of course, around 
the Segregation Cases.| To this has been 
joined criticism of Pennsylvania v. Nel- 
son,” in which the Court construed fed- 
eral legislation as precluding a state 
statute proscribing sedition against the 
United States. Now there is a clamor to 
make judicial service a qualification for 
appointments to the Court. Time and 
space limit this Foreword to the matter 
of desegregation, which overshadowed all 
else in the past year. 

The so-called Southern view has been 
expressed without restraint on the floor 
of each house of Congress and in exten- 
sions of remarks in the Congressional 
Record. There have been statements in 
the press from responsible Southern lead- 
ers. We have had the Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles, the “Southern 
Manifesto,” signed by most of the sena- 
tors and representatives from eleven 
Southern states,® and declarations of in- 
terposition and nullification by the legis- 
latures of five states.6 From these sources 
I extract the principal criticisms of the 
Court’s decision against segregation. 


|. Meaning of 14th Amendment 


This action of the Court ignored the 
principle that the meaning of the Con- 
stitution and of its Amendments does 
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not change. It is a written instrument. 

That which the Fourteenth Amendment 

meant when adopted it means now.’ 
This contention, coming from this quar- 
ter, has indeed a strange sound. 


What meanings should be given to the 
various phrases of section I of the amend- 
ment—privileges and immunities, due 
process of law, equal protection—have 
been the most discussed problems of con- 
stitutional interpretation. The amend- 
ment, however, has five sections, and 
many of the members of the Congress 
that proposed it saw less value in sec- 
tion 1 than in some of the other provi- 
sions. Much importance was attached 
to section 2, a provision overlooked in 
recent discussion. Section 2 clearly pro- 
vides that whenever any state excludes 
any male adult from the ballot box— 
whether the requirement be an educa- 
tional test, as in Massachusetts and New 
York, or the payment of a poll tax, or 
whatever else—the representation of such 
state in the House of Representatives 
shall be proportionately reduced. The 
immediate concern of those who carried 
the amendment to adoption was to make 
provision whereby the Negro would be 
protected against the states recently in 
rebellion. Section 2 was regarded as an 
important safeguard, and each Southern 
state was readmitted to representation in 
Congress on the basis of its acceptance 
of the amendment.® 


We are not going to enforce section 2. 
Through an evolution in public senti- 
ment, an unwillingness to set the South 
apart in the councils of the nation, sec- 
tion 2 has been allowed to disappear from 
the operative Constitution. But when, 
in a sharply drawn contest between the 
Negroes, whose protection was the im- 
mediate object of the amendment, and 
the hard core of Southern states, an ap- 
peal is made to what the amendment 
originally meant, it is only just to recall 
that the Negro has been denied what was 
designed as an effective safeguard of his 
interests. And when members of Con- 
gress charge that the Justices have for- 
gotten their oath to sustain the Consti- 
tution, they should not ignore that part 
of the Constitution the enforcement of 
which was made peculiarly their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Il. For Congress or the Court? 


We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as a clear 





78.C. Act of Feb. 14, 1956, supra note 6, at 444. 

8 See FLACK, THE ADOPTION OF THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 97-139 (1908). 

® Id. at 97-127. 


abuse of judicial power. It climaxes a 
trend in the Federal judiciary undertak- 
ing to legislate, in —— of the 
authority of Congre: ‘ 
[Bly section 5 of ti it amendment [the 
fourteenth] the people expressly re- 
served to themselves, through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the right to 
determine how it should be implement- 
a... 

The issue here is whether it was for 
Congress, rather than the Court, to de- 
clare that school segregation must end, 
assuming that this consequence was to 
be derived from the amendment. Is it 
accurate to say that the implementation 
of the amendment was reserved for Con- 
gress? This is a matter, not of states’ 
rights, but of the respective responsibili- 
ties of Court and Congress. 


The Joint Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion started out, in January 1866, with 
the idea that the new amendment should 
run in the form, ‘‘Congress shall have 
power....”! Presently it was pointed 
out that this draft would leave substan- 
tive rights subject “to the caprice of 
Congress; and your legislation 
would depend upon the political majority 
of Congress .... Why not provide by 
an amendment to the Constitution that 
no State shall discriminate against any 
class of its citizens; and let that amend- 
ment stand as a part of the organic law 

.. 2713 A new start was made, and so 
we have an amendment declaring that 
“No State shall . . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” What is thus ordained 
by section one is law; there is no need 
of waiting for Congress to do anything 
about it. For alleged violations redress 
may be sought in the courts, as happens 
all the time. The role of Congress is set 
out in section 5: it has power, by enact- 
ing appropriate legislation, to provide 
devices for effectuating the rights the 
amendment establishes. Though Con- 
gress be recreant, however, one’s consti- 
tutional rights stand. 


As our experience with the fourteenth 
amendment has unfolded it has been the 
Court to which the country has looked for 
authentic interpretation. Congress, which 
in the thinking of 1866 was to have so 
central a place, has come to play a minor 
role. It has seemed far more consistent 
with our polity that for the protection of 
fundamental rights the citizen looks to 
the courts rather than be dependent upon 





1 Declaration of Constitutional Principles, 102 
Conc. Rec. 3948 (daily ed. March 12, 1956). 

1$.J. Res. 137 and H.R.J. Res. 571, 84th Cong., 
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18 Representative Giles W. Hotchkiss of New 
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the fluctuating views of the legislature. 
We say with pride that no man holds his 
rights by the leave of his fellows. So 
when the claim to desegregated treatment 
was presented in orderly litigation, the 
Court took not only the courageous but 
the normal course in deciding the issue 
itself. 

Of this, at any rate, we may be ab- 
solutely certain: it would be utterly out 
of accord with the purpose of the 39th 
Congress, which framed the amendment, 
that the rights of Negroes should be left 
to the mercy of a Congress organized in 
disregard of section 2. 


lll. Power of the States 

{The Supreme Court] was powerless to 
interfere with the operation of the pub- 
lic schools of States, because the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not 
confer upon the General Government 
any power or authority over such 
schools or over the subject of educa- 
tion, jurisdiction over these matters 
being reserved to the States... .™ 

The Constitution does not mention 
schools or education. Neither does it 
say anything about laundries. But when, 
long ago, San Francisco’s supervisors 
exercised their discretion in such a way 
that white applicants were granted, but 
all Chinese denied, permits to conduct 
laundries, the Court struck down the prac- 
tice as a denial of equal protection. 
So too in the scores of other instances in 
which equal protection has been involved. 
The clause addresses itself to matters 
that belong to the states, and it declares 
an all-pervading principle from which 
no state may find refuge. All this is ele- 
mentary. The only problem is whether 
racially segregated schools are truly 
equal. Some Southern leaders, however, 
have taken the extreme position that 
schooling is simply none of the Court’s 
business, that it lies within the uncon- 
trolled “discretion” of the men who gov- 
ern. That cannot be true. 


IV. No Ban on Segregation? 

Much is made, and quite properly so, 
of the fact that many of the states, judg- 
ing by their school laws at the time the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, did 
not act on the theory that the amendment 
banned segregation. Let us take the 
statement made in South Carolina’s brief 
on reargument in the Segregation Cases: 
of the thirty-seven states in the union at 
the time the amendment was adopted, 
twenty-three thereafter maintained segre- 
gated schools.© In addition, Congress 
maintained segregated schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the time the 
amendment was being adopted and there- 
after.” 

These are facts that cannot be gain- 
said. Let us accept that the historical 





1 Georgia Resolution of Nullification, Ga. Laws 
1956, H. Res. 185. 

1% Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886). 

% Brief for Appellees on Reargument, pp. 28- 
48, Briggs v. Elliot, 349 U.S, 294 (1955). 

17 Act of May 21, 1862, c. 83, 12 Strat. 407; Act 
of July 28, 1866, c. 308, 14 Star. 343. 


record supplies evidence of the most per- 
suasive character that the Congress which 
submitted the fourteenth amendment 
never contemplated that the amendment 
would of its own force abolish segrega- 
tion in public schools. Note, however, 
that it is another thing to claim that Con- 
gress contemplated that the amendment 
would not abolish segregation. There is 
an immense difference. The Founding 
Fathers in 1787 did not contemplate that 
Congress would forbid interstate move- 
ment of lottery tickets or stolen automo- 
biles, that it would support agricultural 
prices or establish social security, or that 
it would enact thousands of other meas- 
ures that now seem essential and beyond 
question. Of course, as to matters so 
remote from the needs of 1787, the foun- 
ders did not contemplate one way or the 
other. 

Take another instance, even closer in 
point because it deals with a subjective 
rather than a material development. For 
a state to forbid women to practice law 
would now, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, be a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws. Certainly this result would 
not have been recognized when the 
amendment was first adopted. See Myra 
Bradwell’s appeal'® after the Tlinois 
court had denied her admission to the 
bar.!® Three Justices placed their af- 
firmance of the denial on the ground that 
“the paramount destiny and mission of 
woman are to fulfil the noble and benign 
offices of wife and mother. This is the 
law of the Creator.” It is too much 
to say that what was actually contem- 
plated by the framers of a constitutional 
text fixes its meaning for all time. 

The Supreme Court, in ordering re- 
argument of the Segregation Cases, asked 
for evidence of what was or was not 
actually contemplated about the effect of 
the amendment upon segregation.2! After 
studying the historical sources the Court 
found that, 

at best, they are inconclusive. The most 
avid proponents of the _ post-War 
Amendments undoubtedly intended 
them to remove all legal distinctions 
among “all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States.” Their opponents, 
just as certainly, were antagonistic to 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
Amendments and wished them to have 
the most limited effect. What others in 
Congress and the state legislatures had 
in mind cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty.” 

The business of going back to seek the 
original understanding at the time the 
fourteenth amendment was framed is very 
delicate and difficult. In recent years 
there has been a good deal of inquiry 
along that line: to see whether a cor- 
poration was included within the word 





18 pens v. State 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 130 
(1873). 

1 In re Bradwell, 55 Ill. 585 (1869). 

20 _ v. State, 83 U.S. (16 Wall.) 130, 141 
(1873). 

21 Brown v. Board of Educ., 345 U.S. 972 (1953). 

2 Brown v. Board of Educ., 347 U.S. 488, 489 
(1954). 


“person”; to see whether the amendment 
was intended to make the specific re- 
quirements of the Bill of Rights appli- 
cable to the states; and now to find 
whether there was an understanding 
about segregated schools. In each case 
research discloses that, in the main, the 
framers did not speak to the questions 
we now want answered. They were 
concerned with their own problems as 
they saw them; they were not looking 
straight at ours of today. 


V. Separate but Equal 
In 1896 in a case known as Plessy v. 
Ferguson, involving a statute providing 
for segregation of the races on railroad 
trains, the United States Supreme Court 
held that a statute providing for sep- 
arate but equal facilities was not in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
.... Thereafter, the Supreme Court in 
several cases involving schools upheld 
this doctrine. 


Relying upon the stability of the law 
of the land ... the people of the South 
invested hundreds of millions of dollars 
in separate schools for the races.24 


Let us consider the force of this conten- 
tion. 

Plessy had been ejected from a railroad 
car reserved for whites, and was con- 
victed of violating a Louisiana segrega- 
tion law. He carried his conviction to 
the Supreme Court, where he argued: 


[I]t is not of the smallest consequence 
that the car or compartment set apart 
for the Colored is “equal” in those in- 
cidents which affect physical comfort 
to that set apart for the Whites. These 
might even be superior, without such 
consequence! Such considerations are 
not at all of the order of those now in 
question. Whatever legally disparages 
and whatever is incident to legal dis- 
paragement is offensive to a properly 
constituted mind. The White man’s 
wooden railway benches, if the case were 
such, would be preferred to any velvet 
cushions in the Colored car. If Mr. 
Plessy be Colored, and has tasted of the 
advantages of free American citizen- 
ship, and has responded to its inspira- 
tions, he abhorred the equal accommo- 
dations of the car to which he was com- 
pulsorily assigned!* 


Seven Justices sustained the statute, 
following a line of state cases.27 Mr. 
Justice Harlan, dissenting, said: 


In my opinion, the judgment this day 
rendered will, in time, prove to be quite 
as pernicious as the decision made by 
this tribunal in the Dred Scott case. 


The arbitrary separation of citizens, 
on the basis of race, while they are on 
a public highway, is a badge of servi- 
tude wholly inconsistent with the civil 
freedom and the equality before the law 
established by the Constitution. It can- 
not be justified upon any legal 
grounds.* 





23 See Bickel, The Original Understanding and 
the Segregation Decision, 69 Harv. L. Rev. I 
(1955). 

*% Byrnes, supra note 4, at 51. 

% Brief for Plaintiff in Error, p. 8, Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 

2% Plessy v. Ferguson, supra note 25. 

27 E.g., Roberts v. Boston, 59 Mass. (5 Cush.) 
198 (1849). 

8 Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 559, 562 
(1896) (dissenting opinion). 
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It is to be recalled that only a few 
months before, at the Atlanta Exposition 
of 1895, Booker Washington had said, 
“In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to 
mutual progress.’** Would the aspira- 
tion that sufficed for that occasion, so 
soon after slavery’s end, stand for all 
time as the acceptable goal of the race? 


The Supreme Court’s first case on 
“separate but equal” in the public schools 
was Cumming v. Richmond County Bd. 
of Educ.® Richmond County, Georgia, 
had an academy for white boys, one for 
white girls, and a negro high school. 
Finding that there were many more ne- 
gro children of grade-school age than 
could be taught in the existing buildings, 
the board decided to solve the problem 
by converting the negro high school into 
a grade school. It referred negro parents 
to negro denominational schools. Three 
negro parents sought to restrain the 
board from supporting any white high 
school until it provided equal facilities 
for Negroes. While the plaintiffs won 
in the first instance, the Supreme Court 
of Georgia reversed.24 The board, it 
held, 

could establish a white high school and 

provide none for the blacks, or vice 

versa,—if the “‘interest and convenience 

of the people” required that they should 

do so. The matter is left to their dis- 

cretion, and that discretion is a power 

“conferred upon them by law of acting 

officially in certain circumstances ac- 

cording to their own judgment and con- 

science, not controlled by the judgment 

and conscience of others.”™ 

It is not at all to the credit of the United 
States Supreme Court that it unani- 
mously permitted the judgment below to 
stand. Technically the Court merely held 
that closing the white schools was not 
a proper remedy for the negro plaintiffs. 
Yet giving the case its broader signifi- 
cance, it allowed the school board to pay 
Paul by taking from Peter the equal 
treatment to which he was justly en- 
titled. This can never be a sound prin- 
ciple of American constitutional law. 
Here is one of those supposedly righteous 
decisions the rejection of which is now 
so much deplored by critics of the Court. 


Mississippi Case 

We come to Gong Lum v. Rice,** the 
second of the “‘separate but equal” school 
cases. Martha Lum, of Chinese parent- 
age, was a native-born citizen of Mis- 
sissippi. She sought, and because of her 
race was denied, admission to the district 
high school for white children. The state 
maintained separate schools for “white” 
and for “colored” children; her petition 
alleged that “there is no school main- 
tained in the district for the education 
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of children of Chinese descent and none 
established in said district or county 
where she could attend.”** The county 
court decided for the petitioner, but 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi re- 
versed,** dwelling at length upon “‘the 
earnest desire of the white race to pre- 
serve its racial integrity and purity... .* 
Then: 

The legislature is not compelled to 
provide separate schools for each of the 
colored races, and, unless and until it 
does provide such schools and provide 
for segregation of the other races, such 
races are entitled to have the benefit of 
the colored public schools.* 

The Supreme Court affirmed. 

This bears a second look. Much has 
been made of racial purity and of the 
alleged efficacy of segregation in the 
schools as having a rational relation to 
that goal. But surely it is unreasonable 
to bend the law so far in deference to the 
pride of the white race, while saying 
carelessly that for the rest that sentiment 
counts for naught. 

In Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Can- 
ada*® a negro applicant, otherwise quali- 
fied, was refused admission to the state’s 
college of law by reason of his race. 
The state was prepared to pay his tui- 
tion at the law school of any one of four 
adjacent states that did not discriminate 
against Negroes. ‘The Supreme Court 
held this offer not good enough. Said 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes: 

Here, petitioner’s right was a per- 
sonal one. It was as an individual that 
he was entitled to the equal protection 
of the laws, and the State was bound to 
furnish him within its borders facilities 
for legal education substantially equal 
to those which the State there afforded 
for persons of the white race, whether 
or not other negroes sought the same 
opportunity.” 

Down the same line went the case of 
Sipuel v. Board of Regents of University 
of Oklahoma.“ The Court, per curiam, 
said that the state must provide the peti- 
tioner the legal education she sought 
“and provide it as soon as it does for 
applicants of any other group.’’4? 


If the state could not discharge its 
duty in respect of professional and grad- 
uate study by the device of dumping its 
negro citizens upon other states, evi- 
dently it must abandon segregation at 
those higher levels or duplicate its pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. But even 
then, could such a school really be equal 
to the state university? That was the 
question in Sweatt v. Painter,® as to 
Texas’ improvised negro law school. A 
unanimous Court had no difficulty in 
finding that the separate negro school 
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was not and could not be “equal”; this 
finding was made not only because of 
physical inadequacies, but by reason of 
“those qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which make 
for greatness in a law school.’* Every 
lawyer knows that this is true. 

At the same time, in McLaurin v. Ok- 
lahoma State Regents for Higher Educ.,” 
the Court knocked down a last-refuge 
device whereby the Negro, although ad- 
mitted to graduate instruction, was seg- 
regated at a particular seat, desk, and 
table. 


In Other Cases 

Concurrently there were many indica- 
tions of a powerful movement in consti- 
tutional law. In Shelley v. Kraemer*® 
the Court held that specific enforcement 
of a restrictive covenant based on race 
or color amounted to a denial of equal 
protection by the state; Hurd v. Hodge“ 
made such covenants unenforceable in the 
District of Columbia; Barrows v. Jack- 
son*’ held that the equal protection clause 
precluded the enforcement of such re- 
strictive covenants by an action for dam- 
ages. In transportation, Mitchell v. 
United States* established effectively the 
right of the Negro boy to enjoy first-class 
accommodations on railroads. Hender- 
son v. United States™ held that the Negro 
was entitled to be served in turn at the 
diner, without having to wait for a place 
at a segregated table. Morgan v. Vir- 
ginia”! invalidated under the commerce 
clause a state segregation statute as ap- 
plied to passengers on interstate journeys, 
while Bob-Lo Excursion Co. v. Michi- 
gan™ sustained a state statute forbidding 
discrimination on a boat operating be- 
tween Michigan and Canada. In the 
matter of negro voting, Smith v. All- 
wright® finally knocked out the white 
primary in the South. And in a host of 
cases the Court has outlawed racial dis- 
crimination in the selection of jurors.® 
Everyone who had eyes to see knew that 
a quickened national conscience was be- 
ing reflected in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, and that Plessy v. Fer- 
guson had become a very shaky precedent. 

Those who find fault with the over- 
turning of Plessy should take account 
of the fundamental proposition that “‘it 
is the individual who is entitled to the 
equal protection of the laws.’®5 The 
Constitution’s promises run to individ- 
uals—not to whites as one group and to 
Negroes as another. Some Southern 





“Id. at 634. 

45 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 
46 334 U.S. I (1948). 
47 334 U.S. 24 (1948). 
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51 328 U.S. 873 (1946). 

52 333 U.S. 28 (1948). 

53 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 

5 E.g., Norris v. Alabama, 294 U.S. 587 (1935), 
which initiated a line of decisions making effec- 
tive a principle as old as Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia, 100 U.S. 303 (1880). 

53McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry., 235 U.S. 
151, 161 (1914). 
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whites argue that Southern negro chil- 
dren, taken as a group, are inferior in 
health, home environment, and average 
intellectual development.®® Yet firm con- 
stitutional principle has this to say: 
no child should be relegated to an under- 
privileged group in order that other chil- 
dren may retain a privileged status. In 
striking down Plessy the Court was up- 
holding a principle far better authenti- 
cated by history. 


Vi. Overruling Precedents 

There is nothing unusual in overruling 
precedents in the light of further study, 
deeper reflection, or change in circum- 
stances. ‘There is no virtue in sinning 
against light or in persisting in palpable 
error, for nothing is settled until it is 
settled right.’ ’®? This is the wisdom of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
reiterated in an opinion by Justice, now 
Senator, Ervin. That sentiment truly ex- 
presses the spirit of American law. We 
live under written constitutions. We 
look to our judiciaries for their authori- 
tative interpretation. But we are, in Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney’s phrase, a “free, 
active, and enterprising” country.** Our 
greatest judges have been those who have 
been sensitive to the widening thought 
and needs of our people. 

Out of many instances in which the 
Court has taken a new and larger view 
of a constitutional text in the light of the 
nation’s material or moral development, 
we may take one very instructive case, 
Edwards v. California.® The state statute 
prohibited persons from bringing in- 
digents into the state, knowing them to 
be such. There had been legislation to 
this effect since 1860; now it was applied 
to Edwards, and he was convicted in a 
state court. The Supreme Court struck 
down the California statute. It was 
urged, said Mr. Justice Byrnes, “that 
the concept which underlies [California’s 
statute] . . . enjoys a firm basis in Eng- 
lish and American history.” But he 
concluded that, by reason of the growth 
of our industrial society, “the theory of 
the Elizabethan poor laws no longer fits 
the facts.”6! Mr. Justice Byrnes then 
came to a long line of Supreme Court 
cases that seemed to support California’s 
statute, and concluded: 

{Wle do not consider ourselves bound 
by the language referred to. City of New 
York v. Miln was decided in 1837. What- 
ever may have been the notion then pre- 
vailing, we do not think that it will 
now be seriously contended that because 
a person is without employment and 


without funds he constitutes a “moral 
pestilence.”” 
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Spitzer & Co. Comm'rs, 188 N.C. 30, 32, 123 S.E. 
636, 638 (1924). 

58 Proprietors of the Charles River Bridge v. 
Proprietors of the Warren Bridge, 36 U.S. (II 
Pet.) 420, 547 (1837). 

% 314 U.S. 160 (1941). 

© Td. at 174. 

61 Ibid. 

*2 Id. at 177. 








The context of the problem had 
changed, our conception of human need 
had changed, and Mr. Justice Byrnes 
and his brethren did not consider them- 
selves bound by an old decision that now 
seemed out of accord with the enduring 
purpose of the Constitution. 


Vil. Ultimate Spiritual Values 

Fundamental ‘law must be intimately 
concerned with ultimate spiritual values. 
When the Court is called upon to apply 
the broad constitutional promises of lib- 
erty and equal protection, it takes account 
of the moral sentiment of the American 
nation. To set quixotic or visionary 
standards would be an abuse of power; 
to enforce nothing better than a laggard 
conscience would stultify the historic re- 
sponsibility of our highest court of jus- 
tice. In the midst of all the criticism of 
the Segregation Cases it is well to con- 
sider what the effect would have been 
had the Court reaffirmed the language of 
Plessy v. Ferguson. Doubtless the public 
reaction would have been less intem- 
perate than that which we now experi- 
ence, but the moral hurt would have been 
incalculably profound. Such a decision 
would have repudiated a current already 
running strong in American life. 

The Department of Defense had ac- 
cepted the principle of integration® prior 
to the decision of the Segregation Cases. 
This flowed from an executive order in 
1948 and from the searching inquiry 
and report of the President’s Committee 
on Equality of Treatment and Opportu- 
nity in the Armed Services. Quite aside 
from the considerations of equal justice 
and of maximum utilization of human 
resources which the Committee had in 
view, it had proved quite impracticable 
to conduct global defense on a racially 
segregated basis. This was one pro- 
found development well under way when 
the Court spoke. 

The churches, intensifying efforts al- 
ready begun, have placed themselves in 
line with the Court’s decision. In their 
highest conferences the various denom- 
inations, expressing renewed determina- 
tion to bring practice into accord with 
profession, have acknowledged the moral 
foundation for the judgment. But it 
will be remembered that the Methodist 
and Baptist Churches each broke apart 
over the slavery question fifteen years 





®3 OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
PENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL), INTEGRATION 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES (1955). 

* Exec. Order No. 9981, 13 Fep. Rec. 4313 
(1948). 

65 PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON EQUALITY OF TREAT- 
MENT AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE ARMED SERVICES, 
FREEDOM To SERVE (1950). 


® See, e.g., AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION, 
YeAR Book 73 (1954) ; GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, PRONOUNCEMENTS 16 (1956) ; GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, JOURNAL 258 (1955); General Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches, Resolution 
on Racial Integregation, adopted by the General 
Council meeting at Omaha, Nebraska (1956) (to 
be printed in GENERAL COUNCIL MINUTES (1956) ). 
The Catholic Church’s opposition to segregation 
is also well known. 


before the Union was parted, and that 
the Presbyterians broke when the war 
came.** How about the Southern church- 
es? Resolutions of the conferences of 
the Southern Baptists the Southern 
Presbyterians, and the Methodist Church 
(now reunited) are all to the same 
effect: that the Segregation Cases are 
in harmony, not only with the Con- 
stitution, but with basic Christian prin- 
ciples as well. In the discussion of 
the Methodist resolution, a delegate from 
Malaya asked, “‘When Hindus could do 
away with a social evil [untouchability] 
which existed for centuries in a decade, 
why not the Christians of America do 
iway with a minor evil? I think we 
will have to look towards India for moral 
and spiritual leadership. We want a 
Gandhi or another Lincoln in Amer- 
ica.”’6 

In the long perspective, the path is 
plain. 


[Lliberty is the birthright of all hu- 
Manity, and . every individual of 
every race ...is entitled to the freedom 
which may enable him to work out his 
salvation. [FJormidable as [are] 

. the difficulties in the way of the 
practical enforcement of [this] 
great principle . . . it must sooner or 
later be enforced, though institutions 
and constitutions should have to give 
way alike before it.” 


These are the words of Senator Lamar 
of Mississippi, speaking to the Congress 
in 1874. Quite recently the President’s 
Committee on Equality of Treatment 
and Opportunity in the Armed Services, 
mindful not only of democratic ideals 
but also of what was practicable and effi- 
cient, concluded its judgment against 
segregation with a firm reaffirmation 
that ‘“‘the integrity of the individual, his 
equal worth in the sight of God, his 
equal protection under law, his equal 
rights and obligations of citizenship and 
his equal opportunity to make just and 
constructive use of his endowment—these 
are the very foundation of the American 
system of values.”7! It is the law’s an- 
cient truth that no man may be judge 
in his own case, and no race may justly 
maintain its sole competence to measure 
the equal protection to be accorded to 
fellow citizens. These simple verities 
are bound to prevail. It is futile to make 
war “to keep the past upon its throne.” 
Once the Court’s judgment is everywhere 
in the course of execution, difficult 
though that objective now appears, this 
country will gain the much-needed calm 
that comes from doing right, and the 
hurtful attack upon the Court will cease. 





‘7 Dopp, THE CoTToN KINGDOM 105 (1919). 

® COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, TWO MAJOR 
IssuES 18 (1954) (Presbyterian Church in the 
United States) ; SouTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
ANNUAL 56 (1954) ; 5 DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
198 (1956) (Methodist). See also Message of 
World Methodist Conference, N. Y. Times, Sept. 
13, 1956, p. 17, col. I. 

°° 5 DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 295 (1956). 

70 2 ConG. Rec. 3411 (1874). 

71 PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE, op. cit, supra note 
65, at 67. 
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In a Low Mood on a High Plane 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Will the indulgent reader permit a few 
random thoughts to be strung together 
which came at various times and altitudes? 


“While I was musing, the fire burned 
in the exhaust pipes.” (Paraphrase of 
Psalm 39:3.) 


N AMERICAN airports the thing we 

are riding in is called simply a plane. 
In foreign ports the word is always air- 
craft. But it doesn’t change the machine 
to be called by a more dignified word. 
Does this mean that Americans are more 
easy-going than the rest of the world, or 
blunter, or is it just an example of our 
streamlined language ? 

. ¢ « 

Looking out at all the rivets visible 
from the window, one hopes they all stay 
put till we are safely on the ground 
again. We are at the mercy of the pilot, 
and of the navigator, but also of hundreds 
of other persons we shall never see. At 
the airport when we took off there must 
have been half-a-dozen young people in 
overalls or skirts out there saluting us 
good-bye; but they are a very small part 
of the large army who keep this plane in 
the air. So in our everyday life we are 
made aware of many persons on whom 
our health and happiness depend; but 
out of sight are legions of others. Civi- 
lization is a fragile craft and when the 
rivets come loose we discover how de- 
pendent we always were on the skills and 
goodwill of total strangers. 

* * x 


The fall of a plane is more spectacular 
than the overturning of a car; but plane 
travel is not a bit more dangerous than 
traveling the highway. One is closer to 
death, and oftener, on a high-speed turn- 
pike, than on a trans-oceanic airliner. 
So it is with life. We are impressed by 
spectacular dangers and we overlook the 
common ones. For every profound, shat- 
tering temptation there are a dozen little 
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ordinary ones that can just as easily 
wreck the soul. 
“ve 

The two most dangerous moments in 
any flight are the take-off and the land- 
ing. Most air crashes, it will be noticed, 
are near an airport. Of the two high- 
danger spots, the takeoff is the worse. 
These engines have not yet lifted this 
load. Perhaps this plane has not even 
been off the ground today. It takes more 
power to climb than to cruise. If the 
thing fails to rise, the ground speed, fast- 
er than nearly anything else on wheels, 
will be fatal. Again, in landing, it is so 
easy (as beginners find out) to overshoot 
the runway, or to stall just short of it; 
it is so easy to hit a chimney (one is 
quite enough); it is really a kind of 
mechanical miracle landing these tons 
of metal like a baby-carriage. One has 
heard a plane-full of passengers, after 
a particularly murky and stormy climb 
down through the cloudy dark, break out 
into applause as the captain glided 
smoothly into the runway. So it is with 
life. Every mile of it brings risks. But 
the beginning and the close of it may be 
the danger-spots most often fatal. Most 
spiritual failures come at the start of 
life and at its close, do they not? The 
young, the untried, face unknown dan- 
gers as they try their wings. And the 
aging become careless. It was not for 
nothing that John Bunyan dreamed that 
by the very gate of heaven there opened 


a trap-door to hell. 
. * * 


Speaking of take-offs, the same excess 
of power which is necessary to take the 
plane off the ground, is a source of spe- 
cial danger to the plane. The thing has 
to go “too fast” in order to become air- 
borne at all; and in case it fails to climb, 
the engines that should have been its 
safety become the means of its total de- 
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The tremendous energy of the young, the 
surplus of power which is the great bless- 
ing and the necessity of youth, can be 
the source of disaster. It’s just one of 
these living dilemmas; if we had no more 
energy than would be perfectly safe for 
us to manage, we'd never get off the 
ground. If a young man had all the wis- 
dom and discretion and caution of an 
old man, he would not make so many 
mistakes, perhaps, but it would be a 
flawless non-performance. 
* * Ok 

On one of those days when there is 
a blanket of clouds a thousand miles 
across, take-off and landing are in the 
mist and rain; but the flight is all in the 
sun. On the other hand, up there in the 
bright sky there is nothing whatever to 
be seen but that immense dazzling white 
plain below, looking just the same over 
New York and Podunk. Which again may 
be a little parable of life. When we are 
mounting on wings as eagles, when we 
are in sight of the Sun, we may be out of 
touch with earth’s realities. On the 
other hand when we come down where 
we can see the country, down where there 
are people looking for us, we lose the 
sun. The life of the Christian must be 
like this. It would be a mistake, indeed 
a fatal mistake, to try a course of life 
which would be all above the clouds, or 
all below them. We have to fly above the 
clouds to get anywhere, but we also 
have to come down under them to be of 
any use. The life that is all “practical” 
and never rises to the sunlit silent soli- 
tude at the blue threshold of the Infinite, 
comes to cureless grief; yet the life that 
will not brave the fog and the dark, the 
life that will stay only on the sunny side 
of every cloud, comes at last to emptiness 
and catastrophe. There are times when 
our flight plan calls for being alone 
with God; there are other times when our 
Dispatcher sends us down to mingle in 
the traffic of converging airways. We 
cannot fulfil our destiny without God; 
but we cannot fulfil our destiny with 


God alone. 
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FCC Urged to Check on 
Radio Religious Time 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was 
formally requested by the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches to change its appli- 
cation forms for radio and television 
station licenses to require more specific 
information as to religious program- 
ming. 

The commission, through its Wash- 
ington attorney Frank S. Ketcham, told 
the FCC that the single question it pres- 
ently asks licensees is too vague and does 
not elicit accurate information as to 
station policies. 

The present questionnaire merely asks 
how much time stations propose to devote 
to “religious” programming and carries 
the notation, “include here all sermons, 
religious news, music and drama, etc.” 

The National Council commission sug- 
gested that the FCC ask station owners 
four explicit questions when they apply 
for license renewals: 

1. What religious programs are carried? 
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2. At what hours are such programs 
broadcast? 


3. Is the program carried on sustaining 
time, i.e., time donated by the station 
rather than paid for by a religious agency 
or an advertiser? 


4. Does the broadcast permit the solici- 
tation of funds on the program? 

The commission said the answers 
which stations give to the present FCC 
questionnaire do not “to any adequate 
extent portray what is actually happen- 
ing or what is proposed in the future in 
the field of religious broadcasting. 

“We recognize that the carrying out 
of our recommendations will perhaps 
run against the FCC’s efforts to shorten 
its various forms,” it said. ‘But we 
submit that the information which we 
suggest will be of inestimable value in 
making appraisal of religious broad- 
casting. 

“We submit further that without more 
detailed information concerning religious 
broadcasting, the FCC cannot carry out 
its duty of determining whether broadcast 
stations have operated or propose to op- 
erate in the public interest.” 

The commission quoted a statement 
made to the National Religious Broad- 
casters, Inc., a conservative Protestant 
group, by FCC general counsel Warren 
F. Baker in which he said: 

“It is chiefly by examination of the re- 
newal application that the FCC deter- 
mines whether on an overall basis the 





NO MAN really gives unless the things 
he gives could be of use to himself. 
The more useful it is and the more desir- 
able, the greater becomes its value. He 
who gives such things that he doesn’t 
value or has no use for in reality gives 
nothing.—Eart FE. MaArquliss. 
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licensee is meeting his obligation to op- 
erate in the public interest.” 

The National Council group said that 
in view of this the questions asked by 
the FCC on religious programming must 
be made more explicit. 

Mr. Ketcham, in filing the letter at 
the FCC, observed that “the greatest 
trouble with the present question is the 
inclusion of music along with religious 
broadcasts. 

“Too many stations simply put on 15 
minutes of recorded organ music and 
then report it as ‘religious time,’” he 
said. 


CHINA 
Gains Are Reported 


Evidence that the church in China 
is growing was reported recently by the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Foreign 
Missions. Statistics from Kashing Pres- 
bytery of the Church of Christ in China 
show 27 churches, three undeveloped 
areas, eight branch churches and four 
preaching places. Membership was re- 
ported as 2,761, an increase of 120 dur- 
ing the vear. Giving was also reported 
increasing. Baptisms numbered 266. 

This may be compared with 1950 sta- 
tistics, which showed 22 churches, four 
branch churches, four preaching stations, 
1600 members and about 200 baptisms. 

Activities are also reported in the area 
of church music, with the Christian Lit- 
erature Society publishing a Chinese ver- 
sion of Handel’s Messiah and a new 
hymn book of 170 songs “especially suit- 
able for country churches.” The Music 
Department of Nanking Theological 
Seminary has published a series of 
anthems for choir use. 


Chinese Church Called a 
“Growing Force” by Bishop 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA (RNS)—Howard 
W. K. Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney and 
Primate of the Church of England in 
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Australia, reported here on his return 
from a seven weeks’ visit to Communist 
China that the Christian Church is not 
only still functioning there but is a 
“growing force.” 

He denied that the church has been 
“forced underground” and said he had 
been able to talk with church leaders 
“quite openly and without any sense of 
being watched.” 

Dr. Mowll headed an _ eight-man 
Anglican delegation that visited Com- 
munist China in response to an invita- 
tion extended by Robin T. S. Chen, 
Presiding Bishop of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic Church 
in China). He was a bishop of the Chi- 
nese Church for ten years prior to com- 
ing to Australia in 1933. 


The Primate told an interviewer here, 
“TI suppose a priest could say what he 
liked in the pulpit and even criticize the 
government in China, but I never heard 
of anyone doing it.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it is because the 
people feel they have a real share in the 
government. Regimentation is one of 
the prices they must pay for that type of 
government, but the church is working 
openly and effectively and the people 
seem happy under Communist rule.” 

Dr. Mowll described the growth of 
the church as “remarkable.” He said 
that of four theological colleges operating, 
the largest has 107 students. 

“Baptisms are taking place in churches 
all over the country,” he reported. ‘In 
some remote areas churches have been 
disbanded, but others have sprung up in 
new rural communities.” 

Dr. Mowll said he and his party had 
talks with 17 of the 18 Anglican bishops 
in China. He said he had conversed 
with “many old friends” and gathered 
they were free to tell him what they 
wanted. 

The Primate said no visitor to Com- 
munist China could fail to be impressed 
by the “tremendous changes” in the in- 
dustrial life of the country. He said 
new railroads have been built and fac- 
tories have sprung up everywhere. 


Chinese Church Denounced 
As “Communist Ally” 


SypNEY, AUSTRALIA (RNS)—A lead- 
ing Australian Presbyterian clergyman 
charged here that the Christian Church 
in Communist China ‘or what is left of 
it,” is now “so fully a party to the plans 
and politics of the government that it is 
actually an ally of that government.” 

“Tt is playing its role,” declared Mal- 
colmn Mackay, minister of the Scottish 
church in Sydney, “in subverting men 
and women from the true gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Its prophetic function is ended 
and Jesus Christ is not its King.” 

He called for an end to contacts be- 
tween Western churchmen and the state- 
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subordinated churches of either Com- 
munist China or Russia, branding such 
contacts as “sentimental nonsense” and 
“high treason in an ideological war.” 

Dr. Mackay, former general secretary 
of the Australian Council of the World 
Council of Churches, preached a sermon 
in which he took sharp exception to 
statements by Howard W. K. Mowll, 
Archbishop of Syndey and Primate of the 
Church of England in Australia. The 
latter returned recently from a seven 
weeks’ visit to China to report that the 
church there is not only functioning 
freely but is a “growing force.” 

The Presbyterian churchman described 
the church in China as “unprotesting in 
a land of propaganda” and “having no 
relevance in history.” 


Schweitzer Movie 
Has N.Y. Premiere 


NEw York (RNS)—An 80-minute 
documentary film in color on the life of 
Albert Schweitzer, famed medical mis- 


sionary, philosopher and musician, had 
its world premiere here. 

All proceeds from the premiere—sold 
out at $10 a ticket—ag well as from 
further exhibits of the film will go to the 
Albert Schweitzer Fellowship which sup- 
ports his hospital in Lambarene, French 
Equatorial Africa. 

The movie which took five years to 
make gives a detailed insight into Dr. 
Schweitzer’s work at Lambarene and his 
relations with native Africans there. It 
includes flashbacks covering Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s early childhood in the romantic 
little town of Gunsbach near the French- 
German border, where he pew up in his 
father’s parsonage. 

T he venerable doctor himself i is a par- 
ticipant in much of the film which was 
photographed by Erica Anderson under 
the direction of Jerome Hill. He is par- 
ticularly in evidence in the latter half 
of the film, given over to an account of 
a day at his hospital in the jungle 
village of Lambarene. 


There is no dialogue. The producer 
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has employed a method of switching 
from commentary about Schweitzer’s life 
and work to a direct first-person account 
of memories and¢conclusions by the doc- 
tor. 

Dr. Schweitzer himself wrote the latter 
part of the script which contains the gist 
of his personal philosophy based on the 
simple theme of “reverence for life.” 

In the German and French versions 
of the film this part also is spoken by 
Dr. Schweitzer himself. In the English 
version, it is spoken eloquently by Fred- 
eric March. The commentary, written 
by Thomas Bruce Morgan, is spoken by 
Burgess Meredith. 

Emory Ross, treasurer of the Albert 
Schweitzer Fellowship, told the premiere 
audience that it was Miss Anderson who 
succeeded in gaining the doctor’s per- 
mission to do the film after he had re- 
jected offers from five Hollywood com- 
panies. 

According to Dr. Ross, Dr. Schweitzer 
feared that a film based on his life would 
be unable to capture the underlying spirit 
of his work and create an authentic pic- 
ture. 

He said the documentary as photo- 
graphed by Miss Anderson and produced 
by Mr. Hill has been acclaimed by Dr. 
Schweitzer himself as being truly au- 
thentic. 
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SOME BETTER MOVIES 
Friendly Persuasion 


Jessamyn West’s stories about a 
Quaker family in an Indiana farming 
community in mid-nineteenth century 
come alive in a touching fashion with, 
fortunately, no flavor of artificial quaint- 
ness. These are good people, with prin- 
ciples they observe with sincerity, no 
cardboard saints but decent persons, 
human and warm-hearted. Under Wil- 
tiam Wyler’s flawless direction, the char- 
acterizations are genuine, humor is gentle, 
except in a very lively episode during 
which the widow Hudspeth’s daughters 
are unabashed in their yearning for a 
man. Pathos comes from the heart and 
the family feeling is wonderfully real- 
ized. The peaceful setting of an In- 
diana farm is achieved with wholesome- 
ness and the garishness of a carnival at 
a county fair is just as real. The service 
at the Quaker Meeting House is treated 
with dignity and the sudden invasion of 
the Rebel Army through the region re- 
ceives objective attention. One outstand- 
ing quality of this production is its sin- 
cere and respectful approach to the time 
and experiences of friendly people who 
believe in living out their convictions 
courageously and respecting those of 
others. Acting is superb by all involved. 
Samantha the goose, deserves special 
mention. FOR: Family. (Allied Artists) 


The Silent World 


Even though many may be acquainted 
with much of the material presented in 
this film, through the book by Captain 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau, magazine ar- 
ticles and reports, the genuine explora- 
tions of undersea life in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean offer new interest. It is a true 
adventure Technicolor picture and an 
artistic achievement, while it presents 
much scientific data related to fish of 
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all sizes, shapes and colors, corals, plant 
life, crustaceans, turtles, the mighty 
whale, the playful porpoise. The “Calyp- 
so,” a converted minesweeper, is also a 
floating laboratory for piscatorial studies, 
a photographic and processing studio and 
a recording station for all moving and 
stationary bodies in air and water within 
reach. The free divers use many devices 
to photograph and catch fish for observa- 
tion, making friends with some, avoiding 
others. The film instructs and entertains, 
Musical score by Yves Baudrier is es- 
pecially appropriate. FOR: Family. 
(Columbia) 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Choir Directors Should Be 
Seen But Not Visible 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


In an orchestral or choral concert, au- 
diences expect to see a conductor gestur- 
ing to his players or singers. The people 
not only expect it but, I suspect, they 
rather like it. 

The converse is usually true in church. 
Choir directors, if at all possible, should 
be clearly seen by the singers but in- 
visible to the congregation. 

If the choir and director are in the 
rear “loft,” there is no problem of dis- 
tracting gesticulations. However, most 
choirs are located in front of the church 
in plain view of the congregation. If the 
director is also the organist, he man- 
ages the choir from the console which 
should be thoughtfully screened from 
congregational view by a cloth hanging 
or a pierced wooden screen. 

Sometimes, however, a separate direc- 
tor is provided who stands and directs 
the choir. In a divided chancel, this 
person should be located to one side 
behind the console, column, or pulpit. 
Ample mirrors hung on the other side 
of the chancel from the director enable 
the singers nearest him (with their back 
to him) to see his gestures. 

The problem is more acute when the 
choir faces directly toward the congre- 
gation. In order to be seen by the choir, 
the director must stand squarely in front 
of the choristers. If this is the case, 
the best course is for the director to keep 
his gestures as simple and inconspicuous 
as possible. Also he should refrain from 
any body movement whatsover. An aver- 
age sized choir can easily distinguish ges- 
tures which move within an outside di- 
ameter of eight to ten inches. It should 
also be stated parenthetically that certain 
anthems could “go” without any visible 
direction if the choir is properly trained. 

All this admonition about inconspicu- 
ous directing applies to the usual services 
of worship. I believe congregations do 
not mind normal, even pronounced ges- 
tures at a choral festival devoted, say, to 
an oratorio or joint hymn festival. 
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FORGIVENESS UNLIMITED 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Matthew 18-20—Printed Text 18:21-35 


Sunday School Lesson 


Has anyone ever done you a wrong? 
Have you found it easy to forgive him? 
Why should you forgive? What does it 
mean to forgive? When should you for- 
give? Is anything more than forgive- 
ness required? Think on these questions, 
and any others that come to your mind 
in this connection, and then read Mat- 
thew 18:15-35. Now think back over 
what you have read. 

What course did Christ lay down in 
case a Christian is injured by another 
Christian? Is it necessary always to fol- 
low this exact routine? What is the 
principle involved? Does it include any- 
thing more than forgiveness? Do verses 
18-19-20 have any relation to the verses 
that precede? Does Jesus mean that 
we may stop after we have forgiven our 
brother 490 times? What is the point 
of the parable that follows? How does 
it apply to us? 

In chapters 18-19-20 Matthew sum- 
marizes the moral training which Jesus 
sought to bestow upon his disciples after 
they had confessed their faith in him as 
the Messiah, and as he looked forward 
to his final appearance in Jerusalem. 

In 18:15-35 Jesus deals with our re- 
sponsibility toward our erring brother; 
one who has erred, that is, in his relation 
to us. That responsibility, he says in 
effect, is a twofold one: first, to gain 
him; second, to forgive him. 


First Responsibility: To Gain Our 

Brother, 18:15-20 

“If your brother wrongs you,” Good- 
speed translates the verse, “go to him 
and show him his fault, while you are 
alone with him. If he listens to you 
you have won back your brother.” 

A Christian’s first duty, according to 
this verse, is to win back his brother. To 
accomplish this end he must have tact, 
and a great deal of real consecration. In 
many cases it will be much easier to for- 
give than to seek to win one who has 
done him a wrong. And yet, he must be 
won if real Christian fellowship is to 
continue. And it is this that Jesus here 
has in mind. He is not speaking in this 
connection of an injury that we receive 
from the world, but of injuries that are 
done us by fellow-Christians. If your 
“brother” wrongs you, Jesus says. 

To win back our brother Jesus sug- 
gests that, first of all, we go to him 
privately and talk over the matter that 
has come between us. Notice particu- 
larly that the man who has _ been 
sinned against is to undertake the 
reconciliation with the man who has 
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harmed him, without waiting for him to 
make the advance. It is also suggested 
that the wrong is not to be advertised 
publicly, but is to be kept as quiet as 
possible. Otherwise reconciliation be- 
comes more difficult. Often this private 
conversation will suffice. Many of the 
slights that we suffer are imaginary. 
They were not intended as such. If we 
talked them over we would find that they 
were unintentional. Or it may be that 
our brother slighted us because he thought 
we had slighted him and if he has done 
us a real injury the probability is that 
he will be willing to make amends, if we 
approach him in the right manner. All 
of us probably know cases where friend- 
ships have been sundered simply because 
Jesus’ suggestion has not been followed. 
Of course, it all depends upon the spirit 
in which we approach the brother who 
has wronged us. If we go ina belligerent 
spirit, or in an angry or sullen mood, 
nothing will be gained. If we go in a 
Christian spirit, ready to forgive and to 
be forgiven, if there has been some 
wrong also on our part, then the chances 
are that we shall indeed gain back our 
brother. 

“But if he does not listen,” Matthew 
continues, “‘take one or two others along 
with you, that every word may be con- 
firmed by the evidence of two or three 
witnesses. If he refuses to listen even 
to them, tell it to the church, and if he 
refuses to listen even to the church, let 
him be to you as a Gentile and a tax 
collector.” (Rsv) 


There is some doubt whether these last 
words actually came from the lips of 
Jesus. We do not possess the original 
manuscripts on which the gospels were 
written. The manuscripts which we do 
possess vary somewhat among themselves. 
As the original documents were copied in 
later times, small errors crept in almost 
inevitably. And sometimes marginal 
notes made by some uninspired scribe 
were copied in by subsequent scribes as 
though they were a part of the original 
text. And that is what many scholars 
think happened in regard to these par- 
ticular verses. It does seem a little 
strange that Jesus would tell his disciples 
to take a matter to the church when he 
was still in their midst and there was no 
church to which they could take it. 
Broadus, however, suggests that the 
church in this verse might mean at the 
moment the existing loosely organized 
community of Christ’s followers, then 
after the day of Pentecost the one organ- 
ized assembly at Jerusalem, and still 


later the local assembly, with which the 
persons in question should be connected. 
Again the statement that if he refuse to 
hear the church let him be unto you as 
the Gentile and the tax collector does not 
seem to be fully in accord with the spirit 
of Jesus. This is almost universally 
taken to mean that if all means of recon- 
cilation failed, the offender was to be 
put out of the church. Principal Curtis, 
however, has recently made the illuminat- 
ing suggestion that the last clause does 
not mean that the adversary should be 
treated as an outcast, but that if the 
church failed then—but only then— 
should the common law be invoked, the 
law which deals alike with Gentiles, tax- 
gathers, and believers. Jesus certainly 
did not treat Gentiles and tax collectors 
as outcasts. Thy were instead men lost 
to the Father’s love, sinners whom he had 
come to seek and to save. 

In any case, these words on Jesus’ lips 
could only mean that we must so regard 
those whom the best efforts of the church 
have been unable to reclaim. 

Matthew 18:16-17 does not give us a 
rule that must be always and invariably 
followed. Oftentimes a brother wrongs 
us, but even if private means of recon- 
ciliation fail it is not serious enough for 
us to bring it before the church. On the 
other hand, our Book of Church Order 
is undoubtedly right when it says that 
no such offense shall be brought before 
the church courts unless private means 
of reconciliation have first been attempt- 
ed. Jesus did not lay down rules that 
must be followed in any legalistic sense. 
He does put before us in verse 15 a most 
important duty: the duty that when a 
member of the Christian brotherhood has 
wronged us we must seek to win him 
back. 

John Wesley took the words of Jesus 
so literally that he included among the 
rules that he gave to his preachers the 
precept: ‘Tell everyone what you think 
wrong in him, and that plainly as soon 


as may be; else it will fester in your 


heart.” Was this a wise rule? Not 
many of us would think so. At any rate, 
it goes beyond the teachings of Jesus. 
He did suggest, however, that oftentimes 
the best thing we can do to win back 
our brother is to go to him privately and 
get out of the way the matter that has 
come between us. He, or the later church, 
felt that if this failed it was best to go 
back to him with a few Christian friends. 
Have you ever tried this method of re- 
conciliation? Have you even known it to 
be tried? Is it a method that Christians 
should use among themselves at the pres- 
ent day? Would it work with non-Chris- 
tians? 

The verses that follow (18:18-20) are 
probably detached sayings of Jesus 
brought in at this point because they seem 
to have some bearings upon the matter 
under discussion. Among the Jews the 
expressions ‘‘to bind” and ‘“‘to loose” were 
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used of the verdict of a teacher of the 
law, who on the strength of his expert 
knowledge of the oral tradition declared 
some action ‘‘bound,” that is, forbidden, 
or “loosed,” that is, permitted. The early 
church understood this to mean that God 
would ratify whatever disciplinary action 
they might take against a member who 
refused to hearken to their decision. The 
action of the church, however, in binding 
and loosing, was dependent upon its seek- 
ing God’s will through united prayer. 
Jesus’ words mean in addition that God 
will hear the prayer of any group of 
Christians, however small, for anything, 
if they are agreed concerning the thing 
that they ask. ‘For,” said Jesus, “where 
two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” The 
last verse seems to condition the granting 
of our united petition. The action of the 
church is ratified only when believers in 
Christ have truly met in his name and 
been inspired by his living presence 


Second Responsibility: To Forgive 

Our Brother, 18:21-25 

We may fail to win back our brother. 
Whether we do or not, we are bound to 
forgive him. But what does it mean to 
forgive a man who has done us a wrong? 
It does not necessarily mean that we are 
to forget. Often this would be the best 
thing for us to do, but there are times 
when it would not be wise. It does not 
necessarily mean that we are to act as 
though the wrong had never been com- 
mitted, though if we tried this way more 
often we would be surprised at the peace 
and the power which it engendered. To 
forgive means: (1) to be ready for re 
conciliation (actual reconciliation can- 
not be achieved, unless our brother is 
also willing); (2) to give up any idea 
or requital or retribution; and (3) to seek 
the good of the one who has offended us, 
whether his attitude has changed or not. 

Too often we make forgiveness a mat- 
ter of feeling, which we cannot always 
control, rather than a matter of will, 
which we can control. It may be diffi- 
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cult for us to feel the same toward a man 
who has wronged us; it is always possible 
to pray for him, and, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, to return good for evil. And 
the action is far more important than 
the feeling. As Dr. Goudge says: 

“Our obligation to forgive others is a 
practical rather than an emotional obli- 
gation. Of course, if the man is unre- 
pentant we may have to take this atti- 
tude into account. We are not required 
to give him fresh opportunities of doing 
us the same wrong. It may even be nec- 
essary in some cases to restrain him from 
doing us or our neighbors an additional 
injury. But in no case are we to allow 
our actions to be colored merely by our 
resentment or to strike back for the sake 
of revenge.” 

As Dr. Davies says: 

“The duty of forgiveness occupied a 
large place in the teaching of Jesus. The 
spirit of revenge had cast a dark shadow 
upon the life of his own race and upon 
that of primitive society in general. [How 
about our own?]|] Unlimited forgiveness 
was to be the dominant spirit of the New 
Society. Evil of every kind, personal, 
social, international was to be overcome 
by good, especially in the form of good- 
will and a conciliatory spirit.” 

The question that Peter raised, how- 
ever, was a very practical one. ‘Master, 
how many times am I to forgive my 
brother when he wrongs me? Seven times 
over?”’ The rabbis had often discussed 
this question, and had agreed in general 
that a man should be forgiven three 
times; some however held that seven was 
the limit. Peter therefore suggests the 
more generous limit. Jesus answered and 
said: “I do not say to you seven times 
but seventy times seven.” This of course 
was an hyperbolical way of expressing 
an unlimited number. 


“Therefore,” Jesus continued, “the 
Kingdom of Heaven may be compared 
to a king who wished to settle accounts 
with his servants.”” And he proceeded 
to tell the story of a king who having 
occasion to hold an investigation into 
the state of his finances found that the 
officer in charge thereof had made way 
with about $10,000,000. For the times 
in which Jesus spoke this was an impos- 
sible defalcation. The total amount of 
taxes paid in one vear by Judea, Idumea, 
Samaria, Galilee and Perea was not more 
than $800,000. ‘The impossible total was 
intended to suggest the limitless char- 
acter of the divine forgiveness. After the 
manner of a despot this king ordered 
not only that the offender’s property be 
confiscated, but that he and his wife 
and children be auctioned in the slave 
market. The wretch, however, craved his 
monarch’s forbearance. In _ his _ terror 
and anguish he was ready with promises 
that never could be fulfilled, and that 
the king knew could never be fulfilled. 
Nonetheless he forgave him. ‘Then the 
pardoned servant met a neighbor who 
owed him $20. He took him by the throat 
and demanded instant payment. In the 
very language which a little while ago 


he himself had employed, the man craved 
a respite, promising, what he might easily 
have done, to pay him all. But the other 
was inexorable and cast him into the 
debtor’s prison. When the king heard 
the story he had the villain seized and 
punished according to his deserts. “So 
also my Heavenly Father,” Jesus con- 
cluded, ‘‘will do to every one of you, if 
you do not forgive your brother from 


_your heart.” 


This parable is one of the simplest and 
clearest we have from the lips of Jesus. 
It teaches two great truths. First, God 
has pardoned so much in us that we are 
duty bound to pardon our neighbor. Per- 
haps the reason why so many of us 
cherish unforgiving spirits is because we 
do not realize how much there is in our 
lives that needs forgiveness. Second, if 
we do not forgive our brother, then we 
incur the wrath of God. As Alfred 
Plummer remarks: This is a truth of 
tremendous import, and we may be thank- 
ful that this evangelist has preserved for 
us a parable which teaches the truth so 
plainly. For we are not apt to think 
of what seems to be a merely negative 
quality, the absence of a forgiving temper, 
as a fatal sin. As Dr. Robinson points 
out: 

“Forgiveness is not and cannot be one- 
sided. It is not enough for it to be offered 
by the injured party; it remains incom- 
plete till it has been accepted by the 
wrongdoer. And the action of the un- 
merciful servant (in the parable) shows 
that his acceptance is unreal. When God 
forgives us, he restores that ideal rela- 
tionship between ourselves and him which 
has been broken by our sin; he ‘atones,’ 
makes us one with Him. That means of 
necessity that we must share in his spirit 
and attitude, and if these things are want- 
ing it proves that we have not taken ad- 
vantage of the offer that he has made to 
us. If we forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither can our Heavenly Father forgive 
us our trespasses.” 

Is it possible for us to forgive those 
who have done us a personal wrong? Do 
we do so? Are we allowing the memory 
of a fancied slight or an actual wrong 
to rankle in our memory and to poison 
our souls? Are we allowing our judg- 
ment or our actions to be governed by 
our likes and dislikes? What is the 
best way to meet slander, misrepresenta- 
tion, unfair or unjust treatment? 

Should we carry forgiveness over into 
the political sphere? Can a Christian 
in politics allow his political grudges to 
determine his attitude toward public ques- 
tions, or towards candidates for office ? 

Does Jesus’ teaching apply to nations 
as well as to individuals? Should na- 
tions cherish ancient grudges? Is it 
possible for the Hungarians to forgive 
the Russians? How would that forgive- 
ness express itself? What sort of a peace 
would this involve, if we could right it? 
Should we keep sectional grievances alive 
in our nation, in our church? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE NEGLECTED EDUCATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE OF SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS. By 
R. T. L. Liston. King College Development 
Office, Bristol, Tenn. 73 pp., $1.00, paper. 
$1.50, cloth. 

These are the Smyth Lectures as deliv- 
ered at Columbia Seminary in 1952 by 
the president of King College. The book 
is the result of the transcription of the 
lectures from a tape recorder and all the 
informality of the speaker’s style is car- 
ried over into the book. 

Dr. Liston has become well known 
during the past 20 vears for his empha- 
sis upon the Presbyterian heritage in 
higher education. In. this book he de- 
velops the theme more fully than he has 
had an opportunity to do elsewhere. He 
begins with Calvin and his emphasis on 
education, and he traces the heritage 
through the centuries. This great tradi- 
tion, he says, was well carried on until 
recent years, but now it is largely folk- 
lore. In his judgment, all the major 
causes of the church suffer because lead- 
ership in education has been largely 
repudiated by the church. 

His stirring review of this situation 
ought to serve as a mighty stimulant to 
trustees and all other supporters of 
church-related institutions. 

Dr. Liston’s proposal for a construc- 
tive future in the U.S. Church would in- 
clude these steps: (1) Eight regional 
colleges, each with an endowment of at 
least $3,000,000, with special einphases 
upon particular fields; (2) Two other 
colleges with very low fees, one east of 
the Mississippi, and one west; (3) Lead- 
ership of the General Assembly in this 
program; (4) A Presbyterian university. 

The book is planned to be provocative, 
to get people to talking about the educa- 
tional problem the church faces or ought 
to face, to think, individually and cor- 
porately, about solutions to some of these 
problems. It will certainly achieve this 
purpose. 





TILL WE HAVE FACES: A Myth Retold. 
By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 313 pp., $4.50. 

An allegory can be defined as an ex- 
tended metaphor and English Literature 
is unusually distinguished in this par- 
ticular type of writing. Such examples 
as Everyman, The Vision of Piers Plow- 
man, The Faerie Queene, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress easily prove the point. It is 
quite possible that Till We Have Faces 
will be added to this remarkable group 
of English allegories. 

An allegory, however, can suggest 
many different things to various readers. 
The advantage of the allergory is that it 
is often brilliantly imaginative. The 
disadvantage is that it can be too bril- 
liantly imaginative. It seems that this 
cryptic novel has at places this disad- 
vantage. The reader tries to form a con- 
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sistent pattern of metaphor and is here 
and there somewhat baffled. However, 
certain bright and shining moral and 
ethical truths appear lucid even to the 
casual reader. 

Lewis places on the title page the 
statement “Love is too young to know 
what conscience is.” This fact, in all 
of the various types of love described 
(with the single exception of divine, 
sacred love) seems to interpenetrate this 
fascinating retelling of the old Greek 
legend of Cupid and Psyche. However, 
the spiritual love is mature and for many 
is not easy to obtain. 

Lewis in a note freely admits that he 
has purposely changed the legend as it 
first appears in the Latin novel, the 
Metamorphoses, of Lusius Apuleius Pla- 
tonicus of the second century of the 
Christian Era. Lewis has much re- 
worked this old pagan story and has 
woven into it in a truly admirable way 
a number of Christian concepts. Here 
Faith overcomes Doubt. Repentance 
triumphs over calloused Indifference. 
Spiritual Love takes wings and soars 
above mere Earthly Love. The Pure in 
Heart are finally admitted to the inef- 
fable glory of the Divine Presence. 
Psyche, with the spiritual love, and those 
like her finally reach the City of Zion. 

This novel applies to every human 
being. All of us are Pilgrims from the 
City of Destruction and we are plodding 
through the Slough of Despond and the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and all 
are trying to reach the Celestial City. 
Each person is either a Psyche or an 
Orual, the ugly half-sister of Psyche, 
who can become a Psyche. The impli- 
cations of the story are timeless and uni- 
versal and this novel may yet prove to 
be of much greater stature than The 
Screwtape Letters. 

Henry T. Livy. 
Davidson, N. C. 
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D. C. E. desires to make change to similar 
position or other church related work. 
A.T.S. graduate in mid thirties. Reply to 
Box F-6, c/o Presbyterian Outlook. 
_____— CC FOR SALE _ 
THE HYMNAL (USA). 450 copies, good 
condition. 40¢ per copy in quantities of 
25 or more, plus transportation. W. H 
Schutt, Grace Covenant Presbyterian 


Church, 1627 Monument Ave., Richmond, 
Va. 
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J. B. 
PHILLIPS 





. .. and an eagerly-awaited event! 
Here is the final volume of his trans- 
lations of the New Testament. 





REVELATION 


A New Translation of the Apocalypse 


The modern reader, puzzled and 
even baffled by the strange idio- 
matic language of this last book of 
the New Testament will find that 
J. B. Phillips unveils a new perspec- 
tive. Inspired words of St. John in 
Revelation, falling together in a 
tumult upon the reader, are now 
made thrilling in understandable 
modern language. 

This sensitive translator expresses 
the mystery, symbolism and beauty 
of the ecstatic experiences of John’s 
vision while making the content 
easier to read and appreciate. 


Prob. $2.00 


Here is the time-proven inspira- 
tion and satisfaction readers always 
associate with J. B. Phillips trans- 
lations: 


LETTERS 10 YOUNG CHURCHES 


$2.15 
THE GOSPELS $2.75 
THE YOUNG CHURCH IN-ACTIO 


$2.50 


available at your bookstore or 


She Macmillan 


Compan 4, 
60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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